FARMER GEORGE
George and the great minister soon came to logger-
heads. The former was obstinate, and the latter imperi-
ous. The King wished to intimidate or bribe Parliament
into submission, and Pitt would neither be intimidated
nor bribed. "The Great Commoner," as he was called,
also began to fail in health about this time, and his
temper, never of the best, rendered him an extremely
difficult colleague. All this made George's task easier,
for Pitt was the main obstacle in his path. The new King
had not been a year on the throne before the minister
resigned, and there then ensued a series of bewildering
ministerial changes, inexplicable on any ground other
than the Royal search for a pliable Premier. The figures
of Newcastle, Bute, Grenville, and Rockingham all flit,
somewhat unsubstantially, across the stage, to be followed
by Chatham and Grafton, and lastly there appeared Lord
North, who was Prime Minister from 1770 to 1782, and
lost the American colonies.
"Lord North's abilities," wrote the Duke of Grafton,
"though great, did not mark him as a character suited
to the management and direction of great military
operations. His lordship was formed for the enjoy-
ment of domestic comforts, and to shine in the most
elegant societies; his knowledge, however, was very
extensive, as was his wit; but he became confused when
he was agitated by the great scenes of active life."1
A modern historian is not so kind.
"Lord North was a coarse and heavy man, with a wide
mouth, thick lips, and puffy cheeks, which seemed
typical of his policy. He resembled Walpole in his
knowledge of men's foibles and contempt of humanity.
1 Quoted by Mumbjj F. A.: George III and the American Revolution, p. 289.
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